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HOW TO INTERPRET SEASONS 


F we examine the liturgy of the Church year, we find an 
astonishing flexibility in the presentation of thought-content. 
At times the texts treat of history, often so graphically that 
they seem to be narrating current events. Again they speak of 
the present: they petition for us or proclaim a grace to be 
dispensed. And immediately after they may be referring to the 
future, to the second coming of the Lord, to heaven and hell. To 
complicate matters, they frequently jump from one time-level to 
the other without warning, even in one and the same sentence. In 
fact, it is often quite impossible to tell of which level they are 
speaking; often they imply two or even more simultaneously. 

The problem therefore arises: How are we to interpret and, 
more important, to apply to our spiritual profit such mobility of 
thought-sequence? What does the liturgy demand of us? Does it 
ask that we be mindful of past events of redemption, does it offer 
us present grace, or is our preparation for the hereafter its chief 
intent? If we wish to correspond adequately to the liturgy of the 
Church’s seasons and feasts we must do two things: understand 
and utilize. First we have to grasp the whole dramatic character 
and import of the liturgy; and then we must learn how to apply 
this to ourselves. Undoubtedly the liturgy is “‘play,’”’ but it is not 
idle play, not just a game: underlying this ‘‘play”’ is profound 
content of grace and truth. 

Let us first of all endeavor to lay bare the several levels or 
strata of the liturgy. I think that on the basis of the texts we can 
distinguish four such strata. 

1) First, that of the history of redemption. As indicated above, 
the liturgy presents this in so lively a fashion that it seems to 
transport us into the past, that we live history as if it were present 
reality. This is true even of events in the Old Testament, but 
much more so of the events of Christ’s life. Take for example the 
proximate feast of Christmas. The liturgy really plays the drama 
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of the birth of Christ. During Advent the Church prepares herself | 


as if Christ were truly to be born on Christmas day. We look 
forward to the feast with a frankly childlike eagerness and sens 
of expectation. And on Christmas itself the liturgy leads us to the 
crib at Bethlehem and shows us the new-born Son of God. Indeed, 
the liturgy even speaks of a “new birth according to the flesh.” 
What is here said of Christmas applies similarly to the entire life 
of Christ, to the entire story of redemption, in fact, even to the 
lives of the saints. History undoubtedly plays a most important 
role in our liturgy. 


2) The second level might be termed the level of grace. This, 
in point of time, plays its part in the present; it has direct reference 
to ourselves. In respect to it the historical level serves only as image 
and likeness. It is concerned wholly with the fact of grace here 
and now imparted to us. 


3) Very closely allied to the foregoing is a third level, the 
sacramental level, or the level of the Mass-Mystery. The Mass of 
course is the focal point of the liturgy; but not only the Mass 
formulas themselves, the texts of the divine office likewise ‘‘clothe” 
the Sacrifice and give expression to its efficaciousness, proclaim its 
fruit. Often the liturgy does so in explicit terms, often it merely 
intimates. It may be speaking of the story of redemption, in his- 
torical terms, and yet intend the present operation and effectivity 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass. 


4) The fourth level is that which refers to the last things, the 7 


eschatological level: the liturgy speaks of the final end, it awaits 
the glorious coming of Christ, it enters into the hereafter, antici- 
pates as it were heaven and hell. 


A striking example of these four strata is furnished by the season 
of Advent. The liturgical texts look forward to the coming of 
Christ in the flesh, and are phrased in terms of that historical 
redemptive event; and yet they mean to convey a present coming 
in grace, to which they also make frequent reference. In the Mys- 
tery of the Mass, moreover, they await and celebrate Christ’s advent 


and appearance; and finally they speak of another coming of | 


Christ which is to take place at death and at the end of time. They 
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speak therefore of a fourfold advent, and it is quite impossible to 
tell definitely in each case which one the liturgical text has in mind: 
sometimes all four of Christ’s comings are included, For such is 
the sacred ‘‘play’’ of the liturgy, which now speaks expressly of 
the one, now of the other coming, but usually implies the remainder 
as well. To distinguish between these levels and to grasp them 
pertains in the first place to our understanding of the liturgy. Our 
second task is their utilization. 


We must accordingly next inquire how we can make interior 
and practical application of these four levels. About one thing we 
must be clear in our minds: that liturgy means present reality. 
The past is only figure and likeness of the present conferring of 
grace; and the future is motive and at the same time symbol of 
the present. The liturgy has the object of giving and dispensing 
grace to us, and that in the present; but it presents this grace in 
the garment of the past and the future. 


Again taking the example of Advent, we can say that the liturgi- 
cal texts have much to say about the first advent of Christ in the 
flesh. And it is certainly entirely right and proper that we dwell 
with loving gratitude on those sacred events. Such remembrance 
has undoubtedly a religious value. But it would be missing the 
point if we were to reduce Advent to a mere season of looking 
forward to the birthday of Christ in a sort of happy daze, in the 
bourgeois sentimentalized fashion still all too prevalent (and vig- 
orously being furthered for commercial ends). That was possible 
in former times when little was understood of a sacramental view 
of the liturgy, when its relevance was restricted to ethical values. 
The first coming of Christ is a thing of the past; we can no longer 
look forward to it, but we must place it at the service of His present 
coming in grace. Christ comes to us by grace in a manner that cor- 
responds to His historical coming in the flesh. His earthly life and 
work is a great and meaningful sign of His operation in the Church 
and in souls through grace. In the light of that sign, in terms of 
the exemplar, i. e., of Christ’s first coming, of His birth and in- 
fancy, we may annually await and prepare for His coming in 
grace. For grace is something which, though it be in us, yet ever 
comes to us anew. 
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But the liturgy operates in the present in a yet more positive | 
way than just described. There is more to it than merely this | 
general coming of Christ in grace; it aims really to behold and to | 


lay hold of this coming. And in order to attain this end there is 





the tremendous present reality of the Mass. The liturgy breathes 
a living faith that in the Mystery of the Mass not only Christ's | 
body and blood are present, but that the divine Highpriest, the | 
Lamb of God, becomes present on the altar in order precisely there | 
to fulfill the “‘sign’’ of His earthly life. Through the Eucharist | 
history enters into the present, remembrance becomes reality. Past 
and future becomes present reality in holy Mass. That which in 
the epistle and gospel we have just read of as bygone, or what has 
there been presented to us as something to be hoped for in the 
future, enters into the here and now. It is of capital importance to 
our grasp and utilization of the liturgy that we so transpose all 
past and future events described by the texts into the present 
Mystery. 


The same holds true of the liturgy’s representation of the 
parousia. It is well known how the ancient Church lived in the 
vivid expectation of the final coming of the Lord. Later times 
turned their attention more to current concerns. The liturgy how- 
ever has preserved many eschatological texts. Obviously it does not 
intend thereby that we dream away the present and live only in 
the future. By portraying the final days it wishes to detach our 
heart from transient values of this earthly life and to anchor it 
where alone true joy can be found. For that reason it so frequently 
and urgently recalls the warning of our Lord that we at all times 
be wakeful and prepared for His coming in judgment. Yet more: 
the liturgy translates Christ’s final coming into the present. In 
the Mystery of the Mass the liturgy “‘anticipates’’ (in the literal 
sense of that word), it seizes beforehand, Christ’s great coming 
at the end of time. 


I should like to say, therefore, that holy Mass is so to speak 
the focal point where all four levels of the liturgy come together 
as so many rays. To return to the example of Advent. In the Mass 
the exemplary ‘‘image”’ of Christ’s first coming in the flesh comes 
true, His final coming is really anticipated, and He here and now 
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INTERPRETING SEASONS 


comes to us in grace. Realizing this, we are able to make the prep- 
aration we ought: for our soul is to become the “‘stage’’ for the 
threefold advent of Christ — when in holy Mass He will appear 
on the altar, in holy Communion “‘visit His people,’”’ and ‘‘through 
the grace of His visitation enlighten the darkness of our minds.” 

In this manner the liturgy enters intimately into our lives and 
becomes fully effective in grace. It is no childish sentimentalizing, 
no awaiting of the new-born Babe in the cribs of our hearts. It is 
highest reality: the “‘new birth of the Only-begotten in the flesh.” 
And the return of Christ the King in power and majesty is equally 
no idle dream, but is realized in the Mass; so that in the Christmas 
Sacrifice we joyously and with confidence go to meet the Only- 
begotten Savior as well as the future Judge (cf. collect of the vigil 
of Christmas). Such an understanding of the liturgy cannot but 
restore to us a vision of the Mass in all its grace and glory. The 
holy Sacrifice is the center of liturgical worship, in which meet all 
the rays of the work of redemption and of the economy of grace. 

Thus the liturgy serves our one treasure, the precious pearl of 
our life, grace; and the Church year becomes a year of grace and 
salvation. 

Prus PARSCH 








WHERE SHOULD THEY LEARN? 


N joining the procession of those who criticise modern educa- 
tion, I wish at once to dissociate myself from most of the 
criticisers. Educational authorities have for a long time real- 
ized that the results of our efforts at schooling have not been 
too good. And they have known what to do about it: longer 

periods of school, better equipment of schools, a few big schools 
instead of a lot of little ones, better trained and paid teachers, etc. 
This is their program and they trust in it. The only difficulty is 
that they have a hard time persuading people to contribute the 
money that this program demands. But they try valiantly, and 
with herculean efforts they have got the ball rolling. People do, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, give more and more for schools, and 
teachers do put in more and more time fitting themselves for their 
jobs. And the school does loom larger and larger in the life of the 
child. But the results are as unsatisfactory as they are costly. 


Of course it may be argued that the trouble is with the environ- 
ment, that the difficulties of living increase so rapidly that no edu- 
cational system can keep up with them. If this be true the race of 
education to head off a dissolution of society is quite hopeless, and 
the most we can say is that things would be a lot worse if the 
race were abandoned. 


But before we give in to such despair it might be well to ex- 
amine an entirely different approach to the problem of poor educa- 
tion. Perhaps the fault lies not in bad schooling, or poor quip- 
ment, or ill-trained teachers, but in schooling as such. Perhaps the 
school (and by school I mean an institution in which many chil- 
dren are taught by a professional teacher) is not a natural or nor- 
mal or good environment for a child to be in through so many 
of his waking hours. 


The average American chiid is an orphan who happens to have 
his parents living. He is institution-reared, almost as much as if he 
were in an orphan asylum, and he has the mark, of the institution 
on him. He works, he plays, he prays in school. There is where 





1This is the first of two articles, the second of which will treat more specifically 
of teaching religion in the home. — ED. 
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WHERE SHOULD THEY LEARN? 


the important part of his life is lived, and the life becomes as 
artificial as is the school. 

Let me be specific. At school the child lives his life amid a crowd 
of people of the same age as he is. His interests, his activities, his 
comradeships are all bound up with an age group. He does not 
know how to function away from that group. He understands 
neither solitude nor the company of people older or younger than 
himself. He lives in a purely artificial environment and never, 
during the years of his training, does he become integrated into a 
normal society made up of people of all ages. Then at the end of 
his training he comes out into such a society with no experience 
of it. 

Or take another instance. At school children are taught in con- 
voy. They are organized into grades, each grade having a norm, 
and the children below the norm are pushed forward while those 
above the norm are allowed to hang back far behind their capa 
bilities. The convoy advances from grade to grade, and at the end 
it is considered to have attained a definite degree of knowledge. But 
the only member of the convoy who has advanced naturally is 
the child whose mental ability co-incides with the norm. The 
convoy system is quite artificial, yet it is essential to the nature of 
a school, 

There is yet another artificiality in the system. The sanctions 
of conduct in the school are purely conventional — marks, failures, 
promotions, suspensions, etc. They are not accepted as of much 
consequence by the majority of students who have their own sanc- 
tions which point in other directions. The child is brought up in 
ignorance of the very stern sanctions by means of which the 
“world’’ enforces its code. The poor unfortunate goes through his 
formative years being punished for his transgressions by D’s and 
F's and slaps on the wrist, and is then dumped out into a world 
where hunger, poverty, humiliation, ostracism, imprisonment and 
death are the penalties of failure. And we wonder why modern 
youth has no sense of responsibility! It may be the school instead 
of the ‘‘mom”’ that prevents the boy from ever growing up. 

We hear on all sides of the great problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. A delinquent is a person who has not learned to accept 
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responsibility, who has not matured, who has not taken to heart 
what has been taught him. He is one who has not been integrated 
into society. Our educational authorities must at least consider the 
possibility that delinquency may be caused not so much by poor 
schools as by schools — by a system which detains children during 
their impressionable years in an environment which by its very 
nature makes them unfit for living the life that they will have to 
live later on. And Catholic authorities might consider the possi- 
bility that the adding of religion to this environment does not 
remove all its difficulties, 


It is not by way of bigger and better schools that we can solve 
the problem of initiating the young into society, whether that 
society is secular or religious. The school can have its place, but 
it must be a subordinate place. It must not be the principal ingredi- 
ent in the child’s environment or even in his educational environ- 
ment. It is not the best place for learning most things. 


But suppose we were to deflate the school to somewhere near 
life size. There would be a vacuum in the lives of children which 
even more harmful influences would hasten to occupy. We cannot 
allow this vacuum to exist. While the lush excrescent growth of 
the school is being pruned away we must be preparing other parts 
of the child’s environment to take over the serious work of educa- 
tion. 

The natural societies with which the child comes in contact are 
the family and the neighborhood. These two have formed the 
normal setting for education throughout a good part of human 
history. It is in them that the child can receive genuine social inte- 
gration. In them he comes in contact with, and learns from, people 
of all ages. He forms comradeships with them. He learns that 
old and young and even middle-aged people are interesting and 
intelligent, and that worthwhileness is not confined to his own 
particular age group. 

In the family, and more especially in the neighborhood, the 
young person can come in contact with genuine ‘‘grown-up”’ sanc- 
‘tions. He can acquire some appreciation of the serious business of 
making a living and can learn by experience the seriousness of 
failure. He can learn the meaning of work, its necessity, and its 
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WHERE SHOULD THEY LEARN? 


spiritual value, and that play is significant only as a correlative 
of work. In his contact with mature people his mind and his com- 
mon sense grow up along with his body, so that when he comes 
of age physically he also has the mind of a man, 


Since our educational system is obviously unsuccessful, and 
since the family and the neighborhood are the natural places for 
children to be taught, it would seem that the most important task 
of our educational authorities would be the restoration of the 
teaching function of the family and the neighborhood. This means 
that a new balance must be struck between the different agencies of 
education — the home, the neighborhood, and the school — with 
the school greatly reduced in importance. 


It is a fascinating task to work out the details of this new bal- 
ance, which of course would vary with the local situation. 


A healthy home could take over so much of the early instruc- 
tion of children — in manners and customs, in technical skills, in 
reading and writing and religion. In contact between the family 
and the other people in the neighborhood, children could learn the 
accumulated wisdom of the community. They could learn the 
rules of social intercourse and some of the laws of economics. They 
could gradually separate themselves from the family leading-strings 
and develop independence by working some of the time for other 
people in the neighborhood. 


Learning to work, to accept responsibility, and to handle inde- 
pendence properly is a task which properly belongs to people in 
their teens, not in their twenties. This task cannot be carried out 
in school. Neither can it be carried out in the fierce environment 
of an industrialized society, but only in a healthy neighborhood. 
And yet it must be carried out if children are to be educated. 


However unsatisfactory the situation may have been in prac- 
tice, our forefathers’ custom of sending to school for a few months 
in the winter when work was slack was thoroughly right in prin- 
ciple. The work of maintaining the family establishment and 
helping out the neighbors was rightly regarded as the more im- 
portant element in the training of the child. And the child so 
trained could really grow up. 
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That this scheme had many crudities in detail in the past may 
be admitted. It would have to be perfected by much study. But 
there is an essential soundness in it: the family and the community 
as the setting for the life of the growing child, with the school 
for comparatively short periods to teach special skills, to broaden 
horizons, and to give inspirations. 


So far we have discussed the matter of education on the purely 
natural level, but I do not think the balance would be altered if 
we consider the Christian child, the Christian family, the Christian 
neighborhood or parish, and the Christian school. Supernatural 
truth and the moral law can be taught by more than one agency. 
The Church can speak through the family as well as through the 
school; and the more natural place for the child to learn Chris- 
tian truth, and a Christian attitude toward all things, is in his 
home, and among his neighbors, and in his parish church. 


It may be objected, and with much truth, that homes and 
neighborhoods are so far gone from the ideal that they are utterly 
unable to perform their Christian teaching function. But in ack- 
nowledging the cogency of this objection we must not forget that 
what is learned in school is to a large extent the result of what is 
thought, said, and done in the families and neighborhoods from 
which the scholars come. 


The school has as many teachers as it has pupils, for everyone 
is busily teaching everyone else. The official teachers of the school 
may be teaching my daughter the catechism, but what she is actu- 
ally learning is expertness in the manipulation of bubble gum. 
When we remember the great fact of the educational process — it 
is not what you teach but what they learn that counts — we may 
be a little less enthusiastic in assuming, a priori, that the school is 
an elevating influence. 


But if and where the school really is an elevating influence, 
might its officials not direct this influence toward elevating the 
home and the neighborhood until they can take over their proper 
share of the teaching load? And might they not show their true 
interest in children by willingly resigning their work to the natur- 
al teachers as soon as these natural teachers are ready to receive it? 
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WHERE SHOULD THEY LEARN? 


We are so in love with averages and uniformities that we are 
likely to think that we must wait until all the homes in the parish 
are ready to take on some teaching before we can let go any of it 
ourselves. But nothing will come of such practice. If even one 
home is ready to teach its own children one thing it should be 
encouraged to begin, even at the risk of upsetting the nice uniform- 
ity of instruction at school. And other homes should be made 
aware of the fact that they are the natural places for their children 
to be taught. Thus little by little the new balance can be attained, 
for the developing of the teaching function of the neighborhood 
comes automatically when the families which compose it become 
centers of teaching. 

The encouragement of single families to undertake some teach- 
ing of their children is the most important step in the right direc- 
tion that educators can take at the present time. If they are willing 
to take this step, which in the long run will cut down their own 
importance, there is hope for them. 

But altogether apart from what educational authorities do or 
fail to do, families can take this task to themselves. Perhaps it is 
the families rather than the educators who will be the ones to start 
the ball rolling in the right direction. 

Here is a wonderful and blessed opportunity. The father and 
mother of a family can assume the task which is meant to be theirs. 
They can form with their children that comradeship which exists 
between the teacher and the young minds developing so eagerly. 
The family can be a real school which is all the more effective for 
its informality. And the parents can for the first time know their 
children. 

WILLIs D. NUTTING 


It is indeed true, that owing to changed circumstances much that was 
formerly done by small groups can nowadays only be done by large 
associations. None the less, first, as it is wrong to withdraw from the 
individual and commit to the group what private enterprise and industry 
can accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of 
right order for a larger and higher association to arrogate to itself func- 
tions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower societies. 
This is a fundamental principle of social philosophy unshaken and un- 


changeable. — Prus XI in Quadragesimo Anno. 
11 





THE TIMES OF THE OFFICE 


N choir today and throughout Lent, Sundays only excepted, 
Vespers are said before dinner,’’ notes my Ordo on the Satur- 
day before the first Sunday of Lent, and adds, as an after- 
thought, “‘ita privatim laudabiliter — the same order is to be 
observed, laudably, in private recitation.’’ Since I first met 

that remark in an Ordo some twenty-five years ago I have always 
felt that there was something odd about that laudabiliter. Why 
should the saying of Vespers before dinner be praiseworthy, and 
be equated in merit, thus, with the reading of the martyrology at 
Prime in private recitation? The difficulty I have over Vespers 
before dinner in Lent raises in fact the whole question of the times 
of the public office. 


If the rubrics of the missal and the breviary are examined a 
picture is obtained which seems clear enough. Let us examine what 
these rubrics say. We are told, for example, in the missal (Rubri- 
cae generales, XV) that the conventual or chapter Mass is to be 
sung after Terce on double feasts and semi-doubles, after Sext on 


simples and ordinary ferial days, after None on penitential ferial _ 


days (e. g., Lent, ember days). There is a little more to it than 
that, but there is the gist of it. 


Now a reading of these directions impresses with this fact: that 
the time of the Mass ts changed according to the rite of the day. On 
days of penance it will be late (after None), on feast days soon 
after nine in the morning. The same idea may be gathered from 


the breviary: turn up the rubrics on Christmas day. There you _ 


will find that Prime on that day is to be sung, not at its usual 
hour, but summo mane, in the very early morning, to be followed 
by the Mass of the aurora, the Mass of dawn; Terce, on the other 
hand, is at the usual hour (hora sua), and is followed by the 
Mass of the day. 


The scheme, an observer might say, is nicely worked out. So | 


it is, but it does not work nowadays. For, except perhaps on 
Christmas day, it is not the office that determines the time of the 
Mass, but the contrary. Chapter or conventual Mass is always at 
the same time of a morning, and more, or less, office is said before 
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TIMES OF OFFICE 


it according to the nature of the day. In Lent, too, Vespers come 
ante comestionem, before dinner, which is interpreted by everyone, 
even the S.R.C. (vide 3675 ad 3), as ante meridiem, i. e., before 
noon. Thus many chapters and communities will tack Vespers on 
to the end of Mass, and the choir is silent in consequence from the 
morning until the end of the day at Compline. The hours in choir 
lose their significance by such practices just as they do in private. 
But for the choral office the case is worse than for the private office. 
For in private a man can make a change — as well try without 
faith to move a mountain as to make a chapter change its cherished 
customs. 


For many years I have noted the times of the choral divine 
office in different parts of Europe. From many examples a few 
shall be chosen: a gradual initiation into this region of liturgical 
chaos shall spare the reader too great a shock. What may be called 
the common practice is the time-table for the choir services in 
Westminster Cathedral. There the little hours are begun soon after 
ten in the morning, with the high Mass after the appropriate hour 
according to the rite of the day. Vespers and Compline come in the 
middle of the afternoon, and Matins and Lauds of the following 
day at half-past six in the evening. This plan has some points in 
its favor, though it makes an artificial division of the office into 
three portions, The usual Benedictine practice in this country is 
better. Matins, Lauds and Prime are at 4:30 or 5:30 in the morn- 
ing, Terce and Sext (with None on some days of course) before 
or after the conventual Mass; None, if not said already, just before 
dinner, and Vespers just before supper (somewhat in the region 
of seven in the evening). Compline ends the day at about nine. 
This arrangement is an improvement. Lauds remains the prayer 
of the early morning, Vespers is the evening ‘‘sacrificium laudis, 
sacrifice of praise’’; Compline keeps its place as night prayer. In 
large communities such a time-table is possible, though one won- 
ders whether it is really the size of the community that is the 
determining factor in all cases. 


Some of the orders whose rule obliges them to the service of the 
choir yet find time to combine it with much outside work. Not 
rarely, however, in such cases do we find, to put it mildly, anom- 
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alies. Such a remark applies to a community of friars I know who | 


say their office as follows: Prime and Terce are at 8 a.m., Sext, 
None, Vespers, Compline, just before one in the afternoon, Matin; 
and Lauds of the following day at six o'clock. The pernicious 


principle of ‘‘getting in the office’ is here at work, rendering it, | 


of course, indigestible fare to say the least. But the prize, to my 





mind, must go to another community whose habit it was to say 
Prime, Terce, Sext, and None (with the conventual Mass in its! 
rubrical position) at five in the morning. The choir then was out | 
of use until half-past six in the evening when Vespers, Compline, | 
Matins and Lauds (of the following day) rounded off the day's! 
labors. The good Fathers then went to their supper: I feel they 
had earned it indeed, though they had managed to deprive th! 
hours of almost their entire meaning. 


It is in the small communities where, of necessity, every man 
has more work than he can do, that the difficulty of fitting the 
choral office into a crowded day is more particularly felt. A Dom. 
inican father writing in the January number of La Vie Spirituelle 


brought this out well. His conclusions are too long to cite at length 


here. They may be summarized, practically, as follows. The diff-, 
culty of combining works of the apostolate with the work of the 
choir must be recognized, and some adaptation is necessary; but 
this adaptation must be carried out within limits so that on the 
one hand the community is not burdened with great slabs of offic 
at a time, and on the other so that some count is taken of the litur- 
gical significance of the hours. And he concludes, that it is to be 
wished that as soon as possible the habit of saying Vespers befor 
midday in Lent should be abandoned. , 


This anticipation of Vespers in Lent goes hand in hand with 
various other developments — the ceremonies of Easter night on 
the morning of Holy Saturday for example. Everybody knows o! 
course the origin of the practice, how in days when fasting really 
was a penance, the meal of the day was taken in the evening, after 
Vespers. When men found it too difficult to endure so long with- 
out food Vespers came gradually to be said earlier and earlier, 80 
that nowadays when Lent comes round we do not change th 
time of our dinners but of Vespers. An easy way out of the diff. 
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culty! As a matter of fact the reformed Cistercians kept the spirit 
of the old practice. According to their constitutions of 1874 Ves- 
pers were to be sung at 3:15 p.m. and dinner came an hour later. 
But it was found that such a practice was too hard on modern 
stomachs, and the constitutions of 1894 (and 1926) put Vespers 
at 11:15 a.m. and dinner at noon, though the earlier habits con- 
tinued among the Cistercians in Ireland down to 1907. 


Would it not be better, now that the Church has recognized 
our weakness in the matter of fasting, if the connection between 
Vespers and dinner were abandoned altogether? Then in Lent 
Vespers would come at their ordinary time in the evening and we 
should not have to continue deceiving ourselves by saying our 
prayers at the wrong time so that we can continue to eat at the 
usual one. Of course, such things cannot be done on private author- 
ity, but it appears that the Congregation of Rites has already given 
an indult to some religious houses to have Vespers in the evening 
in Lent (cf. La Maison-Dieu 8, pp. 46 ff.). A like permission 
might be asked’ for the times of the little hours throughout the 
year — viz., that Mass might be said always after Terce, with 
Sext and None dividing up the day (before and after dinner, for 
example) as they are meant to do. 


One other point remains to be dealt with, and that is Matins. 
The monastic breviary allows Matins to be separated from Lauds 
in public recitation, the Roman breviary (save on Christmas night) 
does not. If it is impossible to say Matins and Lauds in the early 
morning, and in many cases it is, nothing remains but to say them 
the night before. In one community that I know Vespers and 
Compline are at one in the afternoon, and Matins and Lauds of 
the following day at 4:30 p.m. (To underline the anomalous 
nature of their proceedings the members of the community meet 
together at 9 p.m. for “night prayers’). Compline and Matins 
said at night with Lauds and Prime as the first choral duty of the 
morning would be a better arrangement. Rome might perhaps 
give permission for the separation of Matins and Lauds in the 
public recitation of the office; permission to do many things is 
given to those who ask, including, apparently, even Compline 
in the morning. 
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The rule about the hour of anticipation has a history of gradual 
lessening in severity, like Vespers in Lent and many other thing 
in the divine office. The old rule was that Matins and Lauds could | 
not be anticipated in public, save on very special and specified 
occasions, In private it was allowed. St. Thomas Aquinas witnesses 
to the practice in his day, providing there was some reasonabk 
cause (Quodlibetum V, cap 28). When the rule about public antic. 
ipation was relaxed somewhat it was generally held that Matins | 
and Lauds could be said after sundown. Thus St. Alphonsus says: | 
“Nowadays Matins, by custom that is now prescriptive, can well 
be recited at the time of Vespers of the preceding day.”’ This I take | 
it means Vespers said just before sundown — the proper time — 
particularly as he distinguishes sharply between public and private 
recitation. For the latter he allows Matins and Lauds to be said . 
on the day before as soon as the sun is nearer its setting than its 
zenith. When the rule was made general of allowing private anti- | 
cipation at any time after 2 p.m. on the day before, the purpose 
of those delightful tables at the beginning of the Ordo showing, | 
for each district and for each season of the year, when the sun had 
passed the half-way mark between noon and its setting, seemed to, 
have lost their purpose. Now it appears they are applied to public | 
recitation of the office, and still continue to appear. But general 
though the custom is I have been unable to find any ruling from 
authority on the point. So, as always, public office follows hard 
in the wake of the practice of private recitation. 





Some authority for thus early anticipating Matins may be found 
perhaps in the Ceremoniale Episcoporum where Tenebrae is called | 
for at hora 21 vel circa (lib. 2, cap 22). Since, according to the 
reckoning of time used in that book, sunset is always taken as 
occuring hora 24, the twenty-first hour or thereabouts would come, 
at least in the part of the world from which I write, somewhere | 
about 4 p.m. in those days during which the last three days of | 
Holy Week may occur. Another case when anticipation in choir | 
seemed almost to be encouraged is worth mentioning; that is during . 
the octave of Corpus Christi “propter indulgentias, for the sake | 
of the indulgences.” It was not an indulgence specifically for the | 
choralists (except in the sense that it would be a rest for those | 
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accustomed to rise for Matins in the early hours of the morning) 
but for the faithful who could gain indulgences by being present. 

The old statutes for the cathedrals in England (and indeed in 
Europe generally) are continually insisting that Matins must not 
be anticipated save on certain special occasions. Reading between 
the lines one can guess that people were glad to forego the penance 
of rising in the night, and sought any excuse for dispensing them- 
selves from doing so. Hence the continual re-enactment of the rule 
at visitation time and the like. We in these days are not governed 
by such hard rules. 

Revertere, revertere has been the constant burden of many of my 
articles on the breviary to which ORATE FRATRES has been good 
enough to give hospitality. It is well perhaps that the sense of this 
theme should be made clear. I do not plead for a return to old 
ways, im every case, and because they are old. That would be 
mere antiquarianism, and the worship of the Church is a living 
thing. I do insist though that a knowledge of old ways is am ad- 
vantage, for so often they interpret for us the spirit of that wor- 
ship, and unless that spirit is well understood, not because it is of 
the past, but because so often it is of the essence of the office almost, 
all modern adaptations will fail because they will succeed in mak- 
ing of the office a thing — a formality — without meaning. 

ROGER CAPEL 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


ADVENT AND THE GREAT ANTIPHONS' 


VERY one of the liturgical seasons has its own peculiar 
charm and makes its own special appeal to the heart of th 
Christian. There is, however, something unique in the sub. 
dued cheerfulness, the wistful longing, the quiet assuranc | 
and the holy stillness of these dark Advent days. It would 

be a mistake to imagine that Advent is chiefly meant to remind 4; | 
of the long ages that preceded the event of which the annual com. 
memoration marks the climax of this season. True, at this time th 
Church makes her own the prayers and yearnings of the patriarchs 
of old, though they have received their glorious answer many 
centuries ago. In fact, we may put our whole heart into thes! 
aspirations without the least suspicion of unreality, for though | 
Christ has come, He is also for ever coming, for He is ‘‘He that is 
and who was and who shall come.’’ The historic coming of Christ, | 
in the days of His visible passage through this world, is the crown 
and climax of human history, the centre towards which all other | 
events of time and eternity gravitate; yet unless this histori! 
coming is worked out, realized and consummated in His spiritual 
or mystical coming by grace, His appearance in Palestine twenty’ 
centuries ago would be frustrated of its purpose. 





Christ came in a blessed night, when the heavens opened above 
the hills of Galilee and the Word leapt from His throne of glory 
in order that He might be “‘tabernacled amongst us’; He will com 
at the end of time, to wind up the affairs of humanity upon this 
globe; He is coming whenever men open their hearts to Him, when 
they allow the radiance of His countenance to shine upon their 
intelligence, when they accept Him as their King and their Savior. } 
Advent — which means a coming — is a reminder of all thes! 
different advents of our Lord. i 

As a distinct liturgical season Advent dates from about the fifth | 
century. Since it was instituted with a view to preparing the faith- | 
ful for the celebration of the birth of the Savior, it is in the naturt! 

From the Buckfast Abbey Chronicle, XIII, pp. 123-136. For further rat | 


on the O-antiphons, cf. Msgr. Hellriegel’s ‘‘Meditations’’ in O.F., Vol. 18, pp. © 
7-13. : 
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THE O-ANTIPHONS 


of things that it should be colored with the thoughts, prayers and 
longings of the ages that preceded the Incarnation. But since with 
God there is neither past nor future, but all actual and possible 
duration is concentrated into an unchanging Now, the prayers and 
aspirations of the Church at this season, during so many centuries, 
did their part to hasten the day of salvation, since an all-knowing 
God could yield to prayer offered after the event just as well as 
before. This thought, which is perfectly sound theology, can give 
most wonderful actuality and realism to our Rorate coeli desuper 
of these days. 


The long summer days are over, with their heat, toil and fatigue. 
The rich harvest of field and orchard has been safely garnered 
during the mellow autumn days with their golden hours of 
lambent sunshine. Winter is upon us, a season as sweet, almost, 
as any other, for we northern folk know how to make our homes 
snug in the coldest season. As we snuggle up to the glow of the 
hearth during these restful days, let us attune our hearts to the 
coming event. All too quickly they speed past, these silent, quiet 
days of Advent! And not one of them but helps to increase and 
intensify the sense of longing and anticipation. This feeling of 
expectation goes in a crescendo until a climax is reached at the 
beginning of the first week before Christmas. On December 17th, 
holy Church sings the first of seven liturgical pieces which for 
depth of thought, beauty of wording and appropriateness of musi- 
cal expression, are not matched, certainly not surpassed, by any of 
the countless jewels to be found in the Church’s own prayer book. 

Each of these seven pieces begins with an exclamation expressive 
of longing, wonder and supplication. They are called by various 
names, such as ‘““The Greater Antiphons,”” or, in more homely 
phraseology, ‘“The O’s of Advent.’’ It would be sheer pedantry to 
point out here that the word “‘‘antiphon”’ is a misnomer, at least 
at this time, since it is of the essence of an antiphon that it be 
sung or repeated before, after, and even between, the verses of psalm 
or canticle. Actually the word antiphon has long ago come to 
designate any short piece sung or said before and after a psalm. 

Like so much else in our liturgical books — for instance the 
collects — these sublime compositions are anonymous. Impossible 
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to ascertain either the name of their author or the period of their 
composition. However this is a small matter and here too we may 
very well follow the advice of the author of the Imitation — 
himself the object of debate among scholars: ‘‘Non quaeras quis 
hoc dixerit, sed quid dicatur attende — Do not inquire, Who said 
this? but attend to what is said’ (Imit. I. c. 6). Date and author- 
ship of our antiphons are unknown, and, in all likelihood, will 
always remain so. But we do know that they are at least a thou- 
sand years old, and if the Responsiale ascribed to St. Gregory is 
really that great Pope’s, we hear in them an eloquent echo of the 
faith and devotion of the sixth century. Moreover, since St. Greg- 
ory did not personally compose the liturgical books that bear his 
name, but made a selection from existing pieces, our antiphons may 
very well go back to a much earlier time. St. Gregory’s Responsiale 
gives the text of eight antiphons, whereas for many centuries only 
seven have been in use wherever the Roman liturgy has been fol- 
lowed in all its austere beauty and simplicity. 


It was otherwise during the middle ages when there was con- 


siderable variety as regards the days on which the antiphons were | 


sung: it all depended on the number in use. Thus in Rome itself, 





f 
} 


| 


in the eleventh century, they were sung from the sixth of December 
onwards, up to the vigil of Christmas. This presupposes a consid- | 


erable number of O’s. Nor was there uniformity as to the hour, or 
the part of the office, at which they were sung. In some places the 
O-antiphons were sung at the Benedictus of Lauds, though the 
more general practice was to chant them, as we do now, at the 
Magnificat of Vespers. Again it is impossible to assign a date to 
the limitation of the number of antiphons to seven; on the other 


hand it is safe to say that our present seven are another example | 
of the survival of the fittest. In those places where the feast of the | 
Expectation of our Lady is observed, the Magnificat antiphon at | 


the second Vespers is one of the O’s that have dropped out of the 
Roman breviary. It is probably the best, as it is one of the oldest, 
since it is one of the eight found in the Gregorian Responsiale. It 
runs as follows: ‘“‘O Virgo virginum, quomodo fiet istud, quia nec 
primam similem visa es, nec habere sequentem? Filiae Jerusalem, 


quid me admiramini? divinum est mysterium hoc,quod cernitis — | 
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THE O-ANTIPHONS 


O Virgin of virgins, how shall this be, since neither before has there 
been nor henceforth shall there be such another? Daughters of 
Jerusalem, why are you astonished? What you see is a mystery 
of God.” 


Whether it was intentional, or merely the result of a happy 
accident, the choice and order of our seven antiphons yield a 
pleasing acrostic. If we place them in single column, the first 
letter of each, when read from the bottom upwards, form the 
words: Ero Cras: ‘‘I shall be to-morrow.’’ When we bear in mind 
the relish for such literary curiosities not only in the middle ages 
but even among the early Christian writers, it is unlikely that the 
acrostic just happened, somewhat like the golden calf in the desert: 
“I cast it (the gold) into the fire and this calf came out!’’ (Exod. 
32:24). 


The literature of the Great O’s is exceedingly scanty and, need- 
less to say, the present writer has made no new discovery. Even 
that ultimate and unfailing source of information on such matter, 
viz., the great Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie et de Liturgie of Cabrol 
and Leclercq, devotes only two columns to the subject and, instead 
of the usual, extensive bibliography appended to his articles, Dom 
Leclercq here only refers to two sources, namely an article by Fr. 
Thurston in the Month, Vol. 56, pp. 625ff., and a paper by Abbot 
Cabrol in the now defunct Messager des Fidéles, 1885-1886; in 
fact Fr. Thurston himself freely acknowledges his indebtedness 
to that periodical. 


The singing of our antiphons on the seven days before Christ- 
mas is, and always has been, a liturgical ‘‘occasion.’’ It could hardly 
fail to be so for people in whose life the liturgy was a matter of 
supreme interest, especially when it is borne in mind that in those 
days there were no secular holidays as we know them, so that only 
the festivals of the Church brought surcease from toil and pretexts 
or occasions for innocent rejoicing. Those were blessed days indeed, 
for not yet had life become secularized, and the church of town 
and village was the unfailing source of all that made life sweet 
and bright. Small wonder, then, that the great O’s should have 
proved the occasion for a certain amount of “‘celebration’’ even 
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outside church, quite apart from the pomp with which the singing, 
or even the mere intonation of the antiphons, was surrounded 
within the walls of the sacred edifice. On this point medieval 
chroniclers have left us curious and entertaining information. 


Many of the readers of these pages will be familiar with the 
celebration of the divine office in a monastic church, hence they 
will surely have noticed that the intonation of an antiphon, at 
least on the more solemn occasions, is a matter of some importance. 
As a matter of fact, to intone or start anything in choir has always 
been regarded as a privilege and a mark of precedence or special 
standing in the community. St. Benedict alludes to the custom in 
two or three places of the Rule; thus in chapter 24 he ordains that, 
if for some peccadillo or other a brother is made to take his meals 
alone, instead of with the community, he is likewise forbidden to 
intone either psalm or antiphon in the oratory, until such time 
as he shall have atoned for his trespass. Hence, it was in the nature 
of things that the honor of intoning liturgical pieces of such im- 
portance as the Great O’s should be claimed by, or reserved to, the 
dignitaries of the cathedral chapter or the chief officials of abbey 
and convent, and even here there was order and precedence, though 
not the same everywhere. In the cathedral of Rouen, for instance, 
the first O was intoned by the chancellor and the last by the arch- 
bishop. In monasteries O Radix Jesse was intoned by the monk in 
charge of the garden whilst the cellarer intoned O Clavis David. 


Honus implies orus, that is, privilege imposes obligation. Ac- 
cordingly, the honor of intoning an O entailed the obligation for 
the dignitary or official concerned to provide a small-scale feast in 
the refectory, in compliance with the time-honored dictum that an 
outstanding event should be celebrated in Missa et mensa, that is, 
to translate freely, not alone in church, but out of church as well 
[or: ‘‘at Mass and meal’’]. Thus it came about that fairly large 
sums of money were sometimes spent in providing little extras or 
delicacies, such as would appeal to the simple tastes of the people 
concerned. Thus in the account books of Ramsay Abbey we find 
the following entry: ‘‘For disbursement at the Chamberlain’s O 
with beer, fish, spices, and almonds, 51 sh. 2d.” 
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THE O-ANTIPHONS 


An item like this, and similar ones, in which constructions and 
other large undertakings are ascribed to various monastic officials, 
may well raise a query in the mind of a modern monk. If these 
entries in chronicles and account books are to be taken as they 
stand, how about the vow of poverty or common life? In our own 
days, no official would have any money to spend in this way; 
even abbots and other superiors have their powers in this respect 
narrowly circumscribed by canon law. | for one must confess that 
these things have always puzzled me. Was it the case that, in the 
middle ages, more especially in the greater abbeys, officials had 
more extensive powers of initiative than are granted to their modern 
successors? Be this as it may, the solemnity of the O's and the priv- 
ilege of intoning any of them, does not, nowadays, have any re- 
percussion beyond the walls of the church and even an abbot’s 
or a prior’s O no longer calls forth any appropriate reaction else- 
where. 

We may now pass on to a brief commentary on each of the 
seven antiphons as we have them in our liturgical books at this day. 


O SAPIENTIA 


“O Wisdom which proceedest from the mouth of the Most 
High, reaching from end to end (of creation) mightily and order- 
ing all things sweetly: come to teach us the way of understanding.” 

It is a notorious fact that nothing so baffles the ingenuity of 
the would-be translator as the wonderful rhythm and terseness of 
the collects of the missal. The same is true of the Great Antiphons. 
However faithful to the original, no translation can reproduce the 
dynamic conciseness of the Latin text. Each of the seven antiphons 
is directly addressed to Him whose coming in the flesh could alone 
bring salvation to mankind. The appeal, then, is to the Second 
Person of the blessed Trinity. O Sapientia! The invocation is to 
that eternal Wisdom of the Father of which we read in Ecclesias- 
ticus: ‘I came out of the mouth of the Most High’’ (Ecclus. 24: 
5); and in the Book of Wisdom where we read that ‘““Wisdom 
reacheth from end to end mightily and ordereth all things sweetly” 
(8: 1). These magnificent texts are a foretaste of St. John’s sub- 
lime “In principio erat Verbum . . . omnia per ipsum facta sunt,’”” 
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and St. Paul’s declaration that by Him God ‘‘made the world’ 
(Heb. 1: 2). For centuries God had ‘‘suffered all nations to walk 
in their own ways” (Acts 14: 15); now, however, moved to 
pity, He sends into the world His Son who proclaims Himself to 
be ‘‘the Light of the world’ (John 3: 19), so that ‘‘whosoeve 
believeth in the light, shall be a child of light’ (John 12: 36), 

Our antiphon, then, is a cry for the light from men plunged in 
darkness, a darkness haunted by the awful spectres of fear and 
despair which neither sage nor prophet had had power to lay, but 
which fled as soon as the first streaks of the dawn of salvation 
appeared on the horizon. Wisdom’s might in the government of 
the world is only matched by the sweetness of its rule, or, as one 
might say, by the considerateness of its ways. Men and things ar 
made to serve its purposes as its willing or unconscious instrv- 
ments. Wisdom’s work in the world appears at the very birth of 
the Savior. Mary, His Mother, was domiciled at Nazareth whereas 
the oracles of the prophets had foretold that our Lord should 
born at Bethlehem. It is humanly certain that a woman whos 
time was at hand would not undertake a long journey in mid- 
‘winter. But it so “happened” that at this time a census was being 
taken by the civil powers and everyone had to report in his plac 
of origin. Thus were Mary and Joseph brought to the little white 


city whose eternal glory it is to have been the birth-place of the | 


Redeemer of the world. 


O ADONAI 
“O Lord and Leader of the House of Israel, who didst appear 
to Moses amid the flames of a burning bush, and gavest to him 
the Law of Sinai: come to rescue us with stretched-out arm.’ 


Here it would seem, at a first glance, that the appeal is addressed | 


to God the Father. In reality the wording of the antiphon throws 
light on a particularly fascinating point of biblical interpretation. 


Quite apart from the fact that the three divine Persons never work | 
in isolation, though certain operations are “‘attributed”’ to one | 


Person rather than to another, it has been a favorite thought of 
some of the Fathers that in the theophanies, that is, the manifesta- 
tions of the deity in the OJd Testament, it was the Second Person 
that appeared to mortals. Actually in these manifestations the 
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THE O-ANTIPHONS 


angels impersonated God, and spoke and acted in His name, hence 
when speaking of the promulgation of the Law, St. Paul describes 
it as the work of angels (Gal. 3:19). More than this — when an 
angel spoke, or showed himself in human form, he assumed the 
form and features which men were one day to behold during our 
Lord's sojourn among us. I recollect most vividly how our revered 
Fr. Adam Hamilton of sweet and holy memory loved to point out 
this aspect of the Old Testament theophanies and to at least one 
of his students the thought has been an inspiration all his life. In 
this way it came about that when, in the golden dawn of human 
history, the Lord God walked in Paradise “‘at the afternoon air’’ 
(Gen. 3: 8), and the first man, resplendent with incomparable 
gifts of soul and body, walked and talked with his Maker amid 
the enchanting scenery of a garden planted by none other than 
God Himself, he beheld the very features a greater than he would 
display when He would come to “‘restore more wondrously the 
dignity of our race which He had so wondrously created.”’ 


The conclusion of our antiphon is taken from Deut. 5: 15: 
“The Lord Thy God brought thee out from thence (Egypt) 
with a strong hand and a stretched-out arm.” 


O-RADIX JESSE 


“O Root of Jesse, who standest for an ensign of the peoples, 
before whom kings shall shut their mouth, whom the nations 
beseech: come to free us, tarry no longer.”’ 


The first clause of our antiphon is taken from Is. 11: 10, ampli- 
fied by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, 15: 12. When at 
God’s bidding Moses made and raised on high the brazen serpent, 
all who looked upon it with faith and confidence were healed 
(Num. 21: 8, 9). Our Lord has Himself explained that the brazen 
serpent was a type or symbol of the cross on which He was to 
be raised for the healing of the world. The second part of the 
antiphon is a prophecy wonderfully fulfilled through all the cen- 
turies. Before the majesty of Christ, kings and rulers have bowed 
and held their peace and Jesus crucified is and always will be the 
hope of the world, the one to whom the poor and the downtrod- 
den and even the sinner never appeal in vain. 
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O CLAviIs DAVID 


“‘O Key of David and Sceptre of the House of Israel, who open- 
est and none shutteth, who shuttest and none openeth: come and 
bring forth the captive from his prison-house where he sitteth in 
darkness and in the shadow of death.”’ 

The antiphon is inspired by Is. 22: 22: “I will lay the key of 
the house of David upon his shoulder: and he shall open, and none 
shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open.’’ In biblical 


imagery the key is the emblem of authority. In the last of all the | 


inspired books, in which we hear the voice of Christ in glory, 
‘there is an allusion to the words of the ancient prophet: ““Thes 
things saith the Holy One, and the True One, he that hath the 
key of David’’ (Apoc. 3: 7). Could there be a more telling sym- 
bolic title for Him who with His cross, as with a precious key, has 
unlocked for man the treasure-house of grace and the very gate of 
Paradise? 
O ORIENS 


“O Day-Spring, Splendor of light everlasting and Sun of right: f 


eousness, come and enlighten those who are seated in darkness and 
in the shadow of death.” 
Holy Scripture delights in the symbolism of light. Our Lord, 


too, loved to illustrate His teaching by such symbolic imagery: edie. 6 


“T am the Light of the world,’’ He declared. ‘‘Behold a Man, the 


Orient is his name,’’ the prophet Zacharias exclaims (6: 12), f 
whilst on the threshold of the New Dispensation an aged priest | 


intones, amid the hills of Judea, the second inspired hymn of God's 
New Order: ““The Orient from on high hath visited us, to enlight- 
en them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’’ (Luke 
1: 78, 79), thus giving us the second half of our antiphon as he 
did for the preceding one. 

Man loves the light and instinctively shrinks from darkness. 
Would this instinct were equally operative in the spiritual order! 
But in that sphere ‘“‘men loved darkness rather than the light,’’ the 
reason being that “‘their works were evil’’ (John 3: 19). The 
disciple whom Jesus loved, in whose gospel and epistles nearly all 
the texts about light are found, assures us that “if we walk in the 
light, as he (God) also is in the light, we have fellowship one 
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THE O-ANTIPHONS. 


with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin’’ (1 John 1: 7). 


O REX GENTIUM 


“O King of the nations and the object of their longing, corner- 
stone that makest two to be one: come and save man whom thou 
hast fashioned from the clay.” 

Christ is not only the King of the nations, He is also the Lord 
and King of all earthly rulers (Apoc. 17: 14). The prophet who 
once comforted the builders of the second temple predicted both 
the greater glory of the new house of God and the movement 
of the nations at the time of the Savior’s birth: ‘‘I will move all 
nations," he wrote, “and the desired of all nations shall come’ 
(Aggeus 2: 8). The various peoples of the Empire were indeed 
on the march at Caesar’s bidding but Providence used the haughty 


' ruler’s whim to realize its own purposes and so led Mary to Beth- 


lehem. 

Even pagan writers testify that at this time men’s hearts were 
stirred by vague, inarticulate hopes and longings. Humanity had 
sunk to its lowest level. The masses were the slaves of the few: 
“Humanum paucis vivit genus — Mankind lives for the benefit 


| of a handful of privileged people,’’ was the impression of a Roman 
| writer, himself one of the privileged few. But even these spoilt 


people were not happy; they all groaned under what Tacitus calls 
taedium vitae, a weariness of life itself. Pleasure and enjoyment 
are not ends in themselves, yet there did not seem to be anything 
else to live for; hence suicide was endemic in Rome and other 
centres of wealth and culture. Not only in Israel, where many 
noble spirits could be found, but even in the pagan world, there 
were not a few who, on the testimony of Tacitus, expected some 


) great, beneficent personality to come out of the East. 


The Savior, the object of our longing, has come into the world 
to be man’s joy and delight until the hour when the Spirit and 
the Bride shall utter the final ““Come’’! (Apoc. 22: 17). 


O EMMANUEL 


“O Emmanuel, our King and our Law-giver, the Expectation 


_ of the nations and their Savior: come to save us, O Lord our God.’” 
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“They shall call his name Emmanuel . . . God with us,’” Isai 
announced centuries before the supreme event of all time (ls, 7. 
14); and again: ““The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our lay. 
giver, the Lord is our king: he will save us’’ (33:22). Earlier stij 
Jacob had prophesied on his death-bed: ““The sceptre shall not 
taken away from Juda... till he come that is to be sent: and hk 
shall be the Expectation of the nations’’ (Gen. 49: 10), whily 
a later prophet proclaimed that His coming would be for the salvz. 
tion of the world: “Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, show 
for joy, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold thy king will come to 
thee, the Just and Savior: He is poor and riding upon an ass...” 
(Zach. 9: 9). 

Emmanuel! surely the most appealing of all the names God hy 
deigned to assume. And, if the expression be permissible, hoy 
wonderfully Incarnate God has lived up to His name! He not only 
went about men, for a short while, doing good (Act. 10: 38), 
He remains in the world and resides permanently among men. 
Verily God is tabernacled amongst us and ‘“‘there is no other nation 
so great that hath gods so nigh to them as our God is present to 
all our petitions’’ (Deut. 5: 7). 





These, then, are the Great Antiphons — the great O's of Ad 
vent. But why should we restrict the use of them to the week pr} 
ceding Christmas? Each of these liturgical gems might serve as:! 
most admirable theme for our prayer and meditation all the yeat| 
round. And what better preparation for holy Communion than;/ 
devout pondering of one or other of them, according to taste, o 
as the Spirit moves us? If we will but thoughtfully, lovingly, 
ponder them, they will not fail to evoke in our souls those eage! 
stirrings of faith, hope, love and longing which Emmanuel expect 
from us what time He comes to make us wise, to lighten our datk-| 
ness, to free us from sinful or merely natural attachments, 10) 
strengthen our weakness, in,a word, to draw us to Himself, so tha 
He may be truly Emmanuel — God with us and we with Him. 


ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
STREAMLINING AN OLD IDEA 


NLY in a few places has the efficacy of the liturgical 
movement really been tried. In these places results are 
visible, results not even the “yesterday people’ can 
deny. Spiritual health should result from an un- 
stinted use of the Church’s sacraments in the atmos- 

phere that brings out their greatest effectiveness. Since we have 
given the liturgy so little of a pure and free chance, is it not high 
time to do so now? If it weren’t so “‘unliturgical’’ a thought: Why 
not give liturgical life concentrated? I will have to correct that, 
after making a point, because it is precisely the virtue of our 
Church’s sacramental system that it is incapable of concentration, 
that its very idea requires adaptation to the natural rhythm of life 
—as simple as the piece of bread we consecrate and the water and 
oil we use for the sanctification of our nature. The concentration, 
then, should only exist in our mind, set on this task of finding a 
way, and in the elimination of all those things which interfere, 
some of them without our awareness of the fact. 

We don’t have to go far to search for a method. Many an old 
device can be used to create what I think a very up-to-date climate 
for spiritual rejuvenation of our laity through a new experience 
of the Mysteries of Christ. 


What we need to carry out this recipe is a group of priests and 
laymen and women who are profoundly interested in the prob- 
lematic condition of the present day family in urban and rural 
areas. I think we all are interested, but perhaps not to the degree of 
vigorous action. I know this idea is no panacea although the liturgy 
is fully integrated and all conclusions drawn from it. Before any 
other step is considered someone better than I ought to win mem- 
bers of our hierarchy for this idea. 

In the second place I would suggest that we need a string of 
beautiful camp sites all over the country with due consideration 
paid to climate, altitude and accessibility. The altitude affects 
people’s nerves and their sleep. I have been told that sanatoria 
for nervous diseases always are placed in very moderate altitudes 
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to exclude a state of alternating hypertension and depression. Theg 
sites should be not too far from large cities; they should includ 
seaside, mountains, lakes, parklike scenery, and offer features dear 
to Americans: fishing, hunting, golfing, swimming, hiking — not 
all in one place, of course. 

Then we must go out and hunt for attractions: a good Catholic 
psychoanalyst and other medical men who want to take a sort of 
half-vacation, half-practice, at free board and reduced medical fees, 
The next “‘attraction’’ would be priests experienced in and able to 
communicate their knowledge of prayer life, well trained in the 
liturgical life historically as well as ascetically and dogmatically! 
Then we need men and women of a creative mind, writers, actors, 
artists, scientists and educators who are willing to let people sit 
around them of an evening to question them and to discuss at the 
camp fire facts of science, history, lit-rature and education in the 
spirit of faith. Some of them mighi conduct a lecture and a discus. 
sion, others could instruct about staging a play or about reading, 
folk dancing, art and music appreciation. Of course not all of this 
in one year and in the same camp. 

In a camp such as this, families, all included, could take a real 
vacation. It would offer net only outdoor life and good air and 
food, but something for the mind and the soul. Days of recollection 
for the whole family, parents and children, could easily be organ- 
ized, even retreats. It could be opened for the rare but badly needed 
retreats for young people about to marry. 


The possibility of the harassed mother or the over-wrought 
bread winner or even junior taking their problems not only to th 
confessional but to a psychoanalyst would attract many people who 
would not want to be seen in the waiting room of such a doctor 
in their own town. 


Of course, every effort should be made to avoid the harnessing 
of people who want to get away from schedules and time table 
into a strict routine. The whole thing must be as casual as a real 
vacation and leave room for spontaneous activities. Who wants: 
vacation institutionalized like a boarding school or a hospital? Is 
this age of ‘‘cold’’ collectivization of our lives by time tables 
canned amusement, standardized objects of use from food to clothes 
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STREAMLINING 


to homes to cars, of chain papers, chain stores, chain everything — 
as if we had a hidden Stalin of our own planning to impose on us 
what we laugh at in totalitarian lands —I say in our collective 
age we want to be recklessly individualistic at least in our annual 
holidays. (One more reason for evening Masses and morning 
Masses on Sundays — our weekly vacation!) 


Since our families are suffering from unclear vision — father 
goes to work, mother works too or has to go to committees, sons 
and daughters are abducted day and night by school activities, 
sports and social obligations, even at the Communion rail they go 
to classified special Communion, almost never with their own fam- 
ily — such camps should offer cabins to accommodate the family. 
Maybe they will get acquainted that way. Most parents have for- 
gotten how to make their own presence and their homes interesting 
and attractive to their growing youngsters, except for perhaps card 
games and sports. Here they would have a chance to learn this 
difficult and rewarding act again, and their teen age son and daugh- 
ter may suddenly discover their dad and mom open to questions 
and problems to an extent they never suspected! Naturally there 
should be a chance for children to go through a good religious 
vacation school. It looks like an all-purpose camp, but why not? 
I am sure the participants themselves will think up many more re- 
quirements I could not possibly guess at now. Of course, every 
technical device and every service to make life easy enough for a 
vacation should be available, although the idea of roughing it a 
bit should not altogether be thrown out, if for no other than 
financial reasons. 


The center piece of this camp should be the chapel and the 
priest or priests who serve it. It should be ideal in its physical 
aspect, i.e., follow the plan of those who made our classical 
liturgy with its most immediate participation, but in true hier- 
archical order. Our liturgical romantics with their evangelical rage 
of perfect equality often forget what is most outstandingly evident 
in our liturgy: its having form and order, its being an image of 
the “‘acies ordinata”’ of the heavenly liturgy. I have not seen any- 
thing better yet then, e. g., Santa Sabina in Rome, which the 
Portland Liturgical Week this year tried to approach. For this 
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special purpose permission might perhaps be obtained to follow 
Rome’s example in having an altar facing the people. 

Here the liturgy could be carried out to perfection: dialog and 
sung Masses with homilies and full explanation of the Mass-text 








f 


in a way which brings it to life, in the unsurpassed manner of | 


Father Pius Parsch and Msgr. Martin Hellriegel. As much vernac- 
ular as possible should be used. The full texts, the full introit, 
offertory, and Communion processional psalms should be used in 


all explanations in order to give the soul a rich and invigorating — 


meal. Modern devotional forms should take their due place but 
their secondary rank should be obvious by their place in the sched- 
ule and the manner of celebration. Many of them would deserve 
a little more creative attention to rescue them from the zeal of their 
vociferous advocates. Taken out of the atmosphere of “‘salescraft” 
they will reveal great possibilities for the true liturgist, just as a 
good architect is able to make over un-liturgical churches into true 
scenes for the celebration of the sacraments, all the time aware 
that what is called a more liturgical church often is nothing but 
better taste and more valuable decoration — a far cry from true 
liturgical improvement. 


The already existing Catholic summer camps can easily add 
these features. Why not also have sung Compline at night? For 
the average family, even if they sleep in in the morning. Compline, 
sung in unison by all, and on Sundays Vespers, will attract even 
the children. 


If all the rest — the children’s activities, the outings, the meals, 
the daily programs to pick from, the social evenings from discus- 


sion to singing and dancing — is planned well so that a city fam- | 
ily can not only relax but bring home new comradeship of the | 





| 


generations and a treasured spiritual capital, then we will have a | 


real holiday for them. A Church which is able to finance not only 
parishes, schools, hospitals, religious and diocesan seminaries, col- 
leges and universities but also foreign missions all over the world 
and whose greatest asset is generosity, such a Church, the American 
Church, will also be able to provide places of vacation for her most 


valuable property and her rapidly waning reservoir of strength: the , 
family. Some of our young — and middle aged — people don't | 
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STREAMLINING 


even know what a family really is, and the shouting and lament- 
ing does not help them at all. The patriarchal family is gone and 
what we have now is anarchy. 

Nor does talk about it seem able to make a dent in the present 
routine. The parents hand over more and more of their tasks to 
schools and organizations. When children almost support them- 
selves and parents have nothing to offer that the teachers can’t do 
better, what else is the family but a boarding house? New ways 
of family life have to be found: the best way of doing so is not 
with nice recipes thought up by men whose only knowledge of 
family life is either what moral theology says or what they know 
from long past childhood days or from holy pictures of Nazareth 
sprung from bourgeois conceptions of the last generation; families 
have to do the pioneering themselves. For that they need a labor- 
atory, a great deal of experimentation, all the help we can give 
them, mutual encouragement and a certain amount of healthful 
leisure. Such a laboratory these camps would be, with the celibate 
clergy and religious, monks and nuns, not bossing and holding 
forth, but using their own freedom from family worries to serve 
unselfishly with talents multiplied by the opportunities of learning 
they have had. 

For this purpose we have to offer the essentials and we must 
relegate substitutes and secondary devices. The essentials are: the 
gospel, true tradition, the lives of the saints, and the lived sacra- 
ments, with no organizations and money-raising activities blocking 
the view for a few weeks. Thus such camps would become a “‘mild 
form”’ of retreat for whole families, the retreat master not following 
systems developed by schools, but the natural-supernatural rhythm 
of the liturgy. 

We have a genius in this country to make the best use of things. 
Such a camp could therefore be used in the off-seasons for retreats, 
adult education programs, days of recollection, for scout activities, 
winter sports, liturgical weeks and work shops. 


H. A. R. 
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BRINGING LITURGY TO LIFE IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS 


ANY religion teachers who closely follow the liturgy in their 
own devotional life are puzzled and disturbed by their failure to 
effect a transfer of ideology from the altar to the classroom and 

the home. They have taught their charges to use the missal and pray the 
Mass with the priest. They have taken the proper of the seasons as sub- 
jects for daily meditation, they may even have added the divine office 
to their works of supererogation, but somehow the liturgy stays in the 
books and fails to affect greatly the life of home and school.’ How can 
liturgy really become an experience? 

There are many ways in which the teacher might attack this problem 
but one very effective approach is through the art class. The purpose of 
this paper is to show how phases of the liturgical year can be the basis 
for both projects and creative work in the classroom, and to demonstrate 
that school art, wisely directed, is an effective means of stimulating and 
expressing religious experience. Art has been called the handmaid of 
religion but here, more specifically, she is a nursemaid, guiding the un- 
certain young mind along the path to mental prayer. The possibilities are 
worth investigating. 

The Mass and Vespers of the season form the subject content of our 
plan. About the first of December we begin to think of Christmas. So 
does the Church. This is the time of preparation for the Great Coming. 
Advent now means little to the children — save perhaps a sort of watered 
down Lent — but suppose we made an Advent wreath in the school- 
room. Suppose at the beginning of each of the four weeks we had a little 
ceremony and lighted a new candle while reciting one of the expressive 
prayers of anticipation taken from the Mass or Vespers of the Sunday. 
Perhaps Advent would come alive. 





THE ADVENT WREATH 


This Advent wreath is an intriguing bit of craftwork for school or 
home manufacture. Many parents will have memories of such an old- 
world custom and will welcome its rediscovery by their children. To make 
the traditional Advent wreath we need some sprigs of evergreen, a frame 
or foundation of wire or wood, four white candles, and some purple 
ribbon. The foundation is constructed with holders for four upright 
candles at equal distances from one another around the circle. The frame 
is then covered with evergreen held in place by wire or purple ribbon. 
The candles are inserted and the wreath suspended, horizontally, from 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the ceiling in some prominent place, for example over the dining room 
table (Fig. 1). There is a vertical form of wreath for use against a wall 
or window when the horizontal form 
is not convenient (Fig. 2). This is an 
ellipse rather than a circle but the 
symbolism is the same. The candles are 
set vertically and must be out rather 
far to prevent igniting the wreath 
when lighted. If the evergreen wreath 
is not practical because of fire hazards 
or for other reasons, a paper construc- 
tion may be substituted with equal 
ceremony and devotion. The accom- 
panying illustration shows one such 
paper wreath (Fig. 3). The candles are “lighted” by coloring the flame 
or by inserting a colored paper flame in a slit at the top of the candle. 

The wreath is a symbol of the Church gathering her children around 
her to prepare for the Great Coming. It is the Advent cycle with the four 
candles as the four Sundays each increasing the promise of the Great Light 
to come into the world at Christmas. 

As this is merely a folk custom, there are no strict “rubrics” but only 
a “spirit” to guide both the wreath construction and the ceremony at- 
tendant on its use. 

The general pattern of the ceremony is as follows. The wreath is made 
and hung in a place of honor — frequently over the dining room table. 
On the evening of the Saturday be- 
fore the first Sunday of Advent the 
family assembles and the father or 
head of the household blesses the 
wreath, sprinkling it with holy water 
and making an appropriate invoca- 
tion. For example: “O eternal Father, 
we beseech Thee to bless this Advent 
wreath and this family that we may 
worthily prepare our hearts for the 
coming of Thy Son. In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son,” etc. 
Then he (or all present) reads the 
collect or one or more of the short 
prayers selected from the Mass or 
Vespers of the first Sunday of Advent 
and lights the first candle. All pres- 
ent respond: Alleluia! The first can- 
dle is left burning all during the 
meal. The other three are not lighted. On the eve of the second Sunday 
the mother lights the first and second candles. On the eve of the third 
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Sunday the oldest child has his turn, lighting three, and on the fourth, 
the youngest lights all four. The prayers each time are chosen from the 
proper or Vespers for Sunday. The lighting ceremony is a natural subject 
for table conversation at the meal which follows. Thus liturgy penetrates 
even to the supper table. 

This procedure can be adapted to the conditions of any family group. 
For schoolroom use its essentials amount to these: 1) A wreath. 2) Bless- 
ing with holy water by a chosen leader. 3) Lighting the candles for a 
given period and reciting Advent verses. 

If the class is allowed to make up the invocation for the blessing and 
to select the prayer to be used each week there will be a better under- 
standing, a keener interest and a more enthusiastic participation in the 
ceremony. A discussion in the classroom is inevitable. It will not have to 
be “pulled” out of the pupils. The meaning of the whole Advent season 
is thus effectively presented and may be kept before the minds of the 
children by a daily recital of the prayers chosen for the week. 


Advent presents an opportunity for introducing the home altar idea. 
Each child draws or constructs his version of an Advent wreath for home 
use. For the drawing project it is 
well to make our Lady the center of 
the wreath, even as she is the center 
of the Advent theme. A simple figure 
is made and the wreath drawn to 
encircle it (See Fig. 3). This may 
be executed in cut paper or crayons 
or paint but should be mounted on 
rather stiff paper so that it will stand 
or hang without curling. Give our 
Lady a generous halo so that the 
head is firmly attached to the wreath. 
She may be drawn standing on the 
moon, or a cloud, or on a half circle 
representing the earth. The candles 
may be of separate pieces of paper 
and fastened on. There should be a 
touch of purple somewhere, a bow 
at the bottom or ribbons to suspend 
the wreath, etc. 

The completed wreath is to be 
taken home and set up on an “altar.” 
This altar may be a small table, a 
shelf or a bracket, a pedestal, or 
even a converted orange crate care- 
fully cleaned, painted, and covered with an appropriate “altar cover.” 
Before this miniature home altar each evening the mother and children, 
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or better the entire family, are asked to read the Advent verses and take 
turns telling how each can prepare for the coming of the King in their 
own lives and in the lives of others. A mimeographed letter from the 
teacher explaining the whole thing and containing descriptions of the 
wreath and ceremonies would help smooth out parental difficulties and 
enlist cooperation. Young families especially are urged to start this cus- 
tom in their homes. 

In school daily assignments of stories and examples from holy Scripture, 
from the lives of the saints, and from contemporary life will give actuality 
to the idea of preparation. It would indeed be an achievement if this 
Advent anticipation came to take equal rank with Christmas shopping. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Usually, some time during the first week of Advent we have the beauti- 
ful feast of the Immaculate Conception. To stress its significance we might 
paste twelve stars around the halo of our Lady in the Advent wreath, 
explaining the allusion, speaking of her great prerogatives and her place 
in the plan of redemption. If you are a teacher, please do a chalk-talk of 
the world at the time of Mary’s _ 
coming. Draw a picture of the 
sad earth and of its people travel- 
ing the long weary road of the 
years (Picture A). 

Your “patter” will run some- 
thing like this: Here is the earth 
at the time of Augustus Caesar, 
desolate and weary. Many thou- 
sands of people torn from their 
homes were living in slavery. 
Many more were the slaves of 
the devil and sin, practicing all kinds of evil on themselves and their 
fellowmen. It was a poor miserable suffering human race and only a very 
small handful of people had any idea or hope that things would ever 
change. The heavens seemed darker than the earth for most men didn’t 
even know about the true God. All they had to pray to was an imaginary 
person or a stone idol or a gold calf or something equally powerless to 
help them. They were superstitious and sometimes even offered human 
sacrifice, killing and burning a human being to induce these imaginary 
gods to send good weather for the crops or give them success in war. God 
seemed to have left the human race alone when, after the sin of Adam, 
it chose to live in sin rather than in the service of the true God. Only 
the Jews kept His name in honor on the earth and very often even they 
fell away from Him and had to be punished to make them come back. 

The hour on earth was very black. But what was God doing at that 
same hour? (Put a white or yellow patch in the darkness just below God.) 
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See the glimmer of light. Something is about to happen. The Holy Spirit 
is moving toward the earth. (Indicate the Dove in the triangle.) 


Second picture: It was just when things were so black that God’s hand 
reached down to earth and touched one of His creatures. (Make a new 
drawing or change Picture A to 
look like Picture B.) Then He 
said to the devil, ““This one crea- 
ture is all Mine. You dare not 
come near it.” The devil hurried 
away for he was dreadfully 
afraid of a creature who was all 
God’s without even a shadow of 
sin. He didn’t even want to 
look. 

Remember when we lit the 
first Advent candle we said, 
“The name of God cometh from afar” and “There shall be a great light.” 
This is the beginning of that light. It grows brighter. (Make it larger.) 
And we can see something in the center. (Make a blue spot in the light 
to look like a figure.) It is a lady, “fair as the moon, bright as the sun, 
terrible as an army ready for battle” (Communion verse). No wonder the 
devil slinks away. He has a desperate fight on his hands and he knows who 
is going to lose. This is the ““Woman” about whom God told Adam and 
Eve. He said to the serpent, “She shall crush thy head.” And when a 
snake’s head is crushed he is ruined! This lady is terrible to her enemies. 
(Tell the story of how she overcame all opposition at Lourdes; tell the 
story of Fatima, of “the new and more terrible war” which she threatened 
and which really came because men did not turn to her to be led to God.) 

She is bright as the sun, warming her children and giving them the 
light of God which shines through her. She is fair as the moon, restful 
and lovely in the light she reflects from her Son. Let us find out more 
about her. (The entire proper is a continuous praise of her. Read each part 
discussing it with the class.) Now that we see how wonderful she is, the 
Gospel tells us what it was God prepared her for — to be the Mother of 
His own Son. That is the reason for all her glory. She is the model of our 
Advent spirit. Let us look at her in the center of our wreath and make 
our preparation in union with hers. 














For further material, read the description from the Apocalypse 12:1: 
“The sun for her mantle, with the moon under her feet, and a crown of 
twelve stars about her head,” or Bernadette’s description of “the beautiful 
Lady” of the grotto. Describe the Lady of La Salette, of Fatima, of 
Guadalupe, or any of the other popular apparitions of our Lady. Foreign 
communities will each have rich traditions to draw upon. Make the most 
of these treasures. 
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y Spirit A CreaTIVE METHOD 


’s hand This chalk-talk is your preparation lesson. In the creative lesson have 
2 a each child make his own interpretation of our Lady. Sister Augusta, of 
= At the Catholic Art Association, has a plan of procedure which is particularly 
hen fine for this sort of creative work as it leaves the child undisturbed in the 
all experience of feeling and expressing his ideas. According to this method 
are net the child’s own thought is to be stressed. No copying or imitating of the 
hurried teacher's work is tolerated. Class work is principally the stimulating of 
adfully the child’s thought and enthusiasm. All actual creative work is done out- 
was of side of class, either at home or in free time in school, without interference 
dow of| the teacher or anyone else. Finished drawings are brought to class and 
= © discussed primarily with regard to thought, feeling and emotional expres- 

sion. The child’s own way of drawing is respected because each character 
as God made it develops in its own way. 

The techniques of drawing are not neglected. To provide the necessary 

skills for expression, a “taught” lesson is introduced at intervals. This is 
a class period devoted to giving the children the tools they need to im- 
prove their creative work. Such exercises are not regarded as on the same 
level with the creative lesson where the work is done without assistance. 
That, of course, is the child’s real achievement. The teacher’s place in this 
atrangement is to interpret and appreciate the child’s work, that is, to 
understand it and to enjoy what the child enjoys. She should evaluate, 
hen 2 i28pire, guide, but never prescribe or dictate. It is not a difficult method 
emies, |{0f 2 good teacher to use for she need know only certain simple methods 
sll the | dtawing, the basic princijles of design and how to apply them, and 
weer | few practical ways of expressing emotion or feeling. This is the ordinary 
God,) | content of teacher training art classes. 
m the| Such a creative method is most helpful in vitalizing the liturgy of 
estfuj | Advent. As each week comes round a creative lesson is evolved from the 
more | SUnday’s proper. The gospel, for instance, is read and discussed in relation 
h part | ' the Great Coming. Then each child makes an illustration of what he 
s. the | feels about the story. Some will have only coldly literal ideas, some more 
> emotional interpretations. The latter are to be especially encouraged as 
they lead more directly to personal religious experience and may be, even 
at this stage, actual prayers. 
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12:1:| The Advent liturgy is full of picture material. John the Baptist dom- 
va of | inates the scene, doing his great work in the preparation. 

- Explain it to the children: We saw how God’s gentle angel spoke to 
4, O°! prepare our Lady. God could be sweetly courteous to her because she was 
reig2 | all His, full of grace, and her only thought was to do His will. But when 
most | He gets the people of the earth ready to receive His Son He must frighten 
and threaten them. A voice cries out in the dark, shattering the stillness 
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of the earth’s wilderness, “Make straight the way of the Lord, prepare 
your hearts, do penance for God comes.” By the mouth of His prophet 





Remen 





Does it s 


Mary anc 


God had said of John, “Behold I send my angel before Thy face who shalllaot have 
prepare Thy way before Thee.” (Explain how it was customary to send) The li 
a road gang ahead of the kings of the earth to fill up all the ruts and badbf the sh 
places in the road so the king’s chariot would ride smoothly when hehear him 
passed along on his journey, just as we clean up and repair the hous great 
when distinguished guests are coming.) That was John’s job. He was thelNo wont 
section boss of the road gang, and he really got them working. He even|omforta 


told the bad neighbor, Herod, to clean up the mess he had made of his 
life, and if it hadn’t been for a wicked woman, Herod might have done 
better. As it was the Baptist was sent to prison and finally beheaded 
because he had the courage to speak out against evil and bad example in 
a powerful ruler. He died trying to make the world fit for Christ. And 
our Lord said, “There is not a greater born of woman than John the 
Baptist.” (All this makes an admirable subject for interpretative drawing.) 


For most seasons the ordinary Sunday missal gives adequate material, 
but for Advent the St. Andrew Missal is better because it has the Vesper 
antiphons which are very expressive. 


Beginning December 17 the famous O-Antiphons could be read — and 
illustrated in symbols or pictures. They are so full of the mystery of God 
coming to save mankind that their omission is unthinkable. 


If you take Advent this way you will kindle a Christmas enthusiasm 
which need not be laid aside with the passing of childhood but can be 
renewed annually by every user of the missal. You are laying the found:- 
tion of fuller participation by the faithful in the mysteries of the redemp- 
tion. And you are enriching your own spiritual life. 


THE CuHristTMaAs STORY 


Because much of the Christmas story happens when the children are 


out of school, we anticipate the journey to Bethlehem, the refusal at the’ 


inn, the poor dark cave. O Little Town of Bethlehem makes a good sub- 
ject for a drawing. Make it express the indifference of the people, th 
weariness of Joseph and Mary, the excitement of the angels who knew 
that “the hopes and fears of all the years are met in Thee tonight.” | 
don’t need to talk about preparing the empty crib and all the pre-Christ- 
mas devices you use every year. Those are classroom musts. 


But before the children go home for vacation we must let them have 
the whole story. Pretend you are in the cave that night: Will you be the 
ox? Will you be the little donkey? They were just there and nothing 
more. One chewed his cud and the other switched his tail, but they did 
nothing to welcome God to His earth. Is that the way you will be at the 
Christmas Mass? 
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Remember the Advent light that kept growing brighter and brighter. 
Prepare|Does it show in the cave? No, it is dark except for Joseph’s lantern. 
prophet\Mary and Joseph have the light of a great faith in their hearts, they do 
ho shallinot have to be shown a great light for their eyes. 

to send) The light is out on the hills where it is needed. Suppose you are one 
and badpf the shepherds or his little boy, out there when the angel comes. You 
vhen helhear him speak. And then all of a sudden the whole sky breaks open and 
e house great crowd of angels just tumbles out to tell the glad tidings to men. 
was theINo wonder the poor shepherds are frightened. It is too wonderful to be 
Te even\comfortable. (Go on with the story.) 

> of his) Imagine you are a little boy whose father let you come along to see 
ve done|this wonderful Child announced by angels. Or maybe you are a little girl 
cheaded|whose mother brought you along when she came over the next morning 
mple in|to see what father had seen the night before. Draw a picture of what you 
st. And|see and of what happens. Does Mary let you hold the Baby for a minute? 
hn the|How happy you are! Make that happiness show in the picture. 

wing.) 





EPIPHANY 
teri, After Christmas the coming of the wise men gives a chance to explain 
Vesper |chat this is really our Christmas. All the old Catholic nations make much 
of this feast. This is the day children receive their gifts because the wise 
—and|men brought gifts to that one little Child on the blessed day when He 
of God |called all the other people of the world to share the same glad tidings the 
Jews had received on the night of His birth. It must have been between 
usiasm (°° and two years after the nativity that the Wise Men arrived. Mary 
ae and Joseph were living in a “house” by that time. The Gospel says the 
sunds. [*" stood over the house where the child was. 
demp- Make the story graphic: How surprised the neighbors must have been 
to see these strange people! They didn’t stay very long and very soon after 
they had left the little family disappeared too. It was all very mysterious. 
Then in a few days a terrible thing happened. Herod, the bad king, sent 
a band of cruel soldiers to Bethlehem. They went into every house and 
en ate! wherever they found a little baby boy two years old or younger they 
at the killed him. You see the wicked king was trying to find and destroy the 
d sub- Baby Jesus. How sad the poor mothers and fathers felt! But the babies 
e, the| were the first little saints to give their lives for Christ. They suffered for 
knew afew minutes but now, as a reward, they can be with Jesus in heaven 
ht.’ I | forever. They are very lucky little boys. Draw a picture of the Holy Inno- 
hrist- | cents playing with their palms and crowns in heaven (cf. Vespers hymn). 
Where did Joseph disappear that night with Mary and Jesus? (Tell the 
| have| story of the long anxious flight into Egypt. That is another picture to 
De the draw.) Did the soldiers look for them? What do you think happened on 
thing | the way? They were refugees and had to stay away, maybe seven years, 
y did | till the angel came to Joseph and told him it was safe to go home again. 
at the| Maybe there are some good pictures in this story. Draw one of them. 
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The family crib has become a widespread custom in America, but it is 
usually taken down with the Christmas tree, long before the Christmas 
cycle ends. To keep in the 
authentic spirit and yet intro.| 
duce some new feature for 
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the home altar, a large star 
with a Bambino in the cen- 
ter may now be made and 





As the eve of each feast ar- 
rives its name and date are 
fastened onto the star and the 
story of its place in the court 
of the Infant King is told in 
the home circle and the class- 
room. Dramatizations, read- 
ings, recitations and hymns 
will add variety and all help to prepare the family for the next day’s Mass. 
As the calendar presents one saint after another, the Christmas band of 
shepherds, Wise Men, and Innocents is enlarged and great heroes of Christ 
usually unfamiliar to children come to stand with them as their elder broth- 
ers before Christ’s star on their own school or home altar. The teacher who 
effects this has really brought the liturgy out of the books and into life. 
SISTER ESTHER, §.P. 


SANCTIFYING THE SUNDAY’ 
HE Centre de Pastorale Liturgique chose ‘“The Lord’s Day” 
for the subject of its second National Congress, which met 
at Lyons in September. The choice was admirably in union with 
its aim: the restoration of the parishes of France as living com- 
munities through the liturgy. For four days nearly two thousand 
priests (with the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons and twenty bish- 
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ops at their head) as well as several hundred laymen, met to con-{of the F 


sider the meaning of Sunday in Catholic life: its history, its obli- 
gations, its application to the circumstances of today. At the very 
start, Msgr. Chevrot reminded the Congress that its work was “‘not 
innovation but renovation,’’ a return to the Catholic tradition 
that sees Sunday as a day of rest, of joy, of hope. ‘“We ourselves 
have laicized Sunday,’’ he declared, in speaking of the juridical 
mood of minimal obligations. Pére Congar, speaking of “The 





*This summary of the second national French Liturgical Week is taken, with 
some modifications and abbreviations, from an account in the London Tablet, 
Oct. 11, by Fr. Illtred Evans, O.P. 
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arse Theology of Sunday,’’ emphasized the redemptive fact of the 


Iristmas 


in the Weekly Easter,” which does not merely baptize the Jewish Sab- 
t intro.path but brings, in all its force, the beginning of eternal life. It is 
ure forthe day of meeting, when the people of God are gathered together 
Se statin the order of grace to proclaim that the kingdom of God is 
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Iready realized. And the recovery of Sunday demands a recovery 
f the office of the laity in the Church. ‘Our ecclesiology has 

come a hierarchy,’’ said Pére Congar, and roars of applause 
reeted his appeal for a return to the fulness of Christian life, with 
i the members of the Church contributing actively to its worship 
and to its life as a community. 


Romano Guardini,’? most honored of all names in the liturgical 
revival of our time, saw in Sunday the sanctification of a natural 
ined of man for worship and refreshment. All the content of faith 
is revealed in Sunday, which recapitulates the ‘‘paschal fact’’ on 
which all else depends. ‘“To uproot Sunday would be to deprive 
man of his liberty’’; and here Professor Guardini echoed Canon 
Cardijn’s plea for the ‘‘Christian reconquest of Sunday,’’ as the 
indispensable condition of human life as free and engraced. Pére 


‘Feret, speaking of the biblical sources of Sunday, traced the pre- 


paratory role of the Sabbath, the day of rest of a freed people, 
whose freedom came precisely from their alliance with God. But 
the Lord’s Day marks the new order of grace. Here, as Pere Danie- 
lou showed in his paper on patristic tradition, is the fundamental 
reality of the life inaugurated by the resurrection of Christ. It is 
against this background that one must measure Sunday “‘obliga- 
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tions’ and prescriptions against servile work. Sunday is for many 
of the Fathers, the ‘‘eighth day,’’ without succession, without end, 
a figure of eternal life.* Its sanctity springs from its double aspect: 
it is a day of remembrance as well as a day of anticipation; of joy, 
therefore, to be wholly offered to its author. 

There were papers on the special problems of the countryside, 
and industrial milieux, sectional meetings for priests, seminary 





‘Now professor at the University of Tiibingen. The German hierarchy has 
recently commissioned him to translate the new Latin psalter into German. — ED. 

"Referring to the fact that after the story of creation of each of the six days, 
Scripture remarks, ‘‘and the evening and morning were the. . . day’; it does 
Not apply the remark to Sunday. — ED. 
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professors and laymen. And the framework of the whole wy 
liturgical worship each day in the basilica of Fourviére. Rarely car 
so many have entered into the worship of the Church with suc 
fervor of heart and voice. For the hundreds of curés from every 
part of France it must have been a joy to feel their strength ip 
unity. And this is perhaps the chief achievement of the Centre 4 
Pastorale Liturgique. In four years it has brought together th 
most disparate people — professors and country priests, liturgical 
scholars and chaplains of J.O.C. — who are united in longing fo 
the revivification of Catholic life in France, and see in the pastor 
liturgical methods of the C.P.L. a means for its achievement. 
At the celebration in the Cathedral of Pontifical Mass according 
to the rite of Lyons, Cardinal Gerlier spoke of the new hope the 
days of common worship and discussion had given to the priests o 
France. If Sunday could be re-established in the life of the Church 
for what it truly is, then there need be no fear for the future. 
There is much in France today that makes for sadness: there is 
too much recrimination and jealousy, too little compassion. Bu 
there is much, too, that calls for gratitude. Any hope of Catholic 
revival must be rooted in a confident belief in what is essential 
The Church’s primary task is always the sanctification of her 
members, and at Lyons one saw that well understood. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — The name of FATHER PIUS PARSCH 

of Austria has become synonymous with “popular liturgy.’ 
He is continuing his vast apostolate of writing, lecturing, orgat- 
izing priests’ study days and weeks, etc., with undiminished vigor. 
May we again remind O.F, readers that because of his activities in 
the city parishes of Vienna, he is in an exceptional position to 
know where needs are most desperate. Please send him a generous 
Christmas parcel of food or clothing for his poor, or a CARE 
package (50 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y.). Address: Dr. 
Pius Parsch, Stift Klosterneuburg, bei Wien, Austria. — WILLD 
NUTTING teaches at Notre Dame University. His recent book, 
The Reclamation of Independence (Berliner &% Lanigan, Nevadi 
City, Calif.) is a stirring plea for the dignity and freedom of th 
human person in a technological world. — ROGER CAPEL is th 
pen-name of an English author and lecturer who has specialized in 
the study of the divine office. —-DOM ERNEST GRAF is a monk o 
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Buckfast Abbey, England. — SISTER ESTHER, S.P., is a member 
of the faculty of St. Mary-of-the-Woods College. Indiana, and 
an active worker in the Catholic Art Association. 


In connection with Father Parsch’s description of how the his- 
toric events of Christ’s redemption become present in the Mystery 
of the Mass, we recommend a re-reading of Father Jerome Gass- 
net's articles (Vol. XX, pp. 69-90, 301-313; XXI, pp. 343-355), 
where the scriptural, patristic and liturgical evidence is marshaled 
in some detail. The same principle of interpretation underlies Dame 
Aemiliana Loehr’s Year of Our Lord (Kenedy). More recently, 
Les Editions du Cerf (29, Boul. Latour-Maubourg, Paris) have 
published two volumes inspired by the same idea: Odo Casel’s Le 
Mystére du culte dans le christianisme (125 fr.), a translation 
from the German, and L. Bouyer’s Le Mystére pascal (240 fr.). 


¢ 

Conception Abbey Press (Conception, Mo.) has just issued a 
very fine booklet of sixty pages, Christ the Light Is Coming (25 
cents), which implements perfectly Sister Esther’s plea in this 
issue “‘to bring Advent to life in home and school.” It has readings 
or reflections on the Masses of each day of Advent, simple and 
substantial, and attractively written. A model ‘“‘Advent family de- 
votion’’ and some good introductory pages on ‘““The Family and 
Advent”’ point the booklet for home use. The symbolical illustra- 
tions are a joy to behold. The same Press offers an Advent Wreath 
and a Home Liturgy for Christmas Eve leaflet (one cent per copy; 
100 copies, 75 cents), and a large “Altar Chart’’ with changeable 
antependiums containing a text for each day of Lent and Advent 
(75 cents). Of proved usefulness for popularizing Advent, too, 
is the Rorate Cael leaflet, with Latin and English texts, published 
by the Liturgical Press. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ROMAN RITUAL. In Latin and English with Rubrics and Plainchant 
Notation. Translated and Edited with Introduction and Notes by Rev. Philip 
Weller. Volume III: The Blessings. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1947. Pp. xiv-498. Cloth, $7.50. 

It was in the late afternoon of August 20th, 1914. News came from 
the Eternal City, sad news. One of the greatest Popes in the Church’s 
history had died, Pius X. “Come, let us go over to church and pray for, 
or to this sainted Pontiff” said a venerable priest — one who surely had 
‘the mind of the Church’ — to this reviewer, then a newly ordained dea- 
con. A few moments later we were kneeling before the altar. When the 
old priest rose from the prie-dieu on which he spent at least two hours 
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each day, he picked up a copy of the Ritual and said to me: “Do you 
sometimes make a meditation from the Ritual?” His unexpected question 
perplexed me. I did not know what to answer. But I thought for my- 
self “from the Ritual”? Why, no man ever told me that one could make 
his meditation from the Ritual. I have never forgotten his question, a 
question put to me on the day of the heavenly transitus of Pius the 
Great, the Pope who pleaded with the world for a return “to the pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit”; to the lit- 
urgy, that is, the eucharistic Sacrifice, the sacraments, the sacramentals, 
the divine office and the year of the Church. 

“From the Ritual?” Often have I asked myself: “Why wasn’t that 
grand old priest appointed professor of a seminary?” He could have and, 
I know, he would have told his students for the priesthood something 
not only about the ‘technique’ but the ‘mystique’ of the missal, breviary 
and ritual, the three life-companions of a priest. Writing these lines on 
‘All Souls’ Day 1947, I wish to lay a fresh wreath of sincere gratitude 
on the grave of my spiritual guide for the inspiration he gave me, especial- 
ly by directing me to “meditation from the Ritual.” 

Is it an exaggeration to say that the Ritual is the least known, and 
least appreciated of the Church’s liturgical books? Really, the Ritual is 
“the book with seven seals” arid “there is no man to open it.” A few 
weeks before my ordination a clerical friend offered to give me “a book” 
for an ordination gift. But when I suggested to him that he might present 
me with the “Roman Ritual” he was not too well pleased. He felt that 
I should have selected “something better.” Of course he had not known 
about the old priest’s question. 

Quite often during the past thirty-three years I entertained the hope, 
both in my “Ritual-meditations” as well as in talks and writings that 
someone, some day might be touched by a ray from that Pentecostol 
flame which fell upon the Church nineteen hundred years ago, to give 
to the English-speaking world in an attractive format and beautiful print 
a Latin-English edition of the Ritual of the most Holy Roman Church, 


the diocese of Peter and his successors, whence comes all power to sanc- | 


tify the world, “to incorporate ALL THINGS into Christ” (Pius X). 

My hopes are fulfilled, fulfilled beyond all expectations. The ray has 
touched the pastor of St. Louis’ church, Dorchester, Wisconsin, and from 
him it moved over to the Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee in 
the same state. For that we say: Deo gratias! 

Was I painfully shocked a few days ago when reading a most strange 
review of this epoch-making Weller-Bruce opus, carried by a European 
Ecclesiastical Review. Inter alia the reviewer says: 

1. “‘Its excellent format makes it worthy to adorn the bookshelves of every 

priest. We say ‘adorn’ advisedly, because we are not so sure that this 


edition of the Ritual is to be unreservedly recommended by reason of its 
usefulness and accuracy. In the first place we are not convinced that any 
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useful purpose can be served by giving side by side with the Latin formulae 
a complete English translation.” 

In all charity, the European reviewer must not have been feeling well 
when writing this uncomplimentary criticism of the book we have been 
waiting for all too long. More than fifty priests and a goodly number 
of layfolk with whom I had an opportunity to discuss this splendid 
work have expressed their joy and gratitude that ‘finally, finally’ we have 
what we have been looking for. The reviewer goes on to say: 

2. ‘Apart from the legitimate and established customs, the vernacular may 
not be used in the Church’s service and, therefore, the liturgical blessings 
must be carried out in the language of the Church.” 

Yes, dear reviewer, we all agree with you. And for that very reason 
this edition contains FIRST the “Latin” (on the left side) and, at the 
end, an excellent “Latin” alphabetical index, the best we have seen in 
many years, or to quote your own words: “Certainly the typography and 
arrangement of this Ritual leave nothing to be desired.” 

3. “It would be pointless then for the celebrant to repeat the blessing in the 

vernacular.” 

Pointless? Would it? 


4. “He could certainly explain to the people the significance of the rites and 
prayers. 

That is precisely the reason why the carefully made English translation 
has been added (to the right). Furthermore, dear reviewer, have you 
ever thought that when a priest first reads a good, intelligent translation 
of the blessing he is about to bestow (in Latin) that in all probability 
he will read the Latin text more intelligently, reverently and fervently, 
and thus fulfill his sanctifying ministry just a little more worthily and 
fruitfully? — but now comes the climax: 

5. ‘But it is important that the general principle be borne in mind that the 
prayers of the Church are addressed to God and that the idea of conducting 
services primarily for the edification of the faithful smacks of Protestantism."’ 

I am surprised that the editor did not put the Weller-Bruce book for 
reviewing into more competent hands. That statement should not have 
been printed in reviewing — we say it once more —an epoch-making 
book. My old professor would have said something like “sowing cockle 
again among the wheat.” As pastor I know how deeply grateful the faith- 
ful are to have an explanation or a translation before the bestowal of 
the blessing. How many times have I heard people say: “Now we know 
what it’s all about.” Did not Pius XI tell us (Dec. 20th, 1928) that “‘it 
is necessary that the faithful, not as outsiders or as dumb spectators, but 
as understanding truly, and as penetrated by, the beauty of the liturgy, 
should so assist at the sacred functions (and that includes also the blessings 
of the Church) that their voices alternate with those of the priest and 
the choir according to the proper rules.” Surely, our good people have 
long enough been “outsiders and dumb spectators.” To prepare them, to 
attune them to the “holy things about to be done” means to turn them 
into “insiders and active doers,” assisting them to make their service 
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“a reasonable service.” And only a “reasonable service” redounds to 
greater glory of God. And that is precisely the purpose of this Latix 
English Ritual: To lead priests and — through them — the people to a” 
“reasonable service of God.” 


We would recommend Father Weller’s masterly Introduction to 
Ritual, entitled “Creation Consecrated and Transformed,” to retreats 
masters. We know that they are looking for ‘new thoughts.’ In this Intro: 
duction they will find them, the ‘nova et vetera,’ the sacramentalization 
of man and all things, chiefly by means of sacramental action. And we. 
in turn shall be grateful to them. 


Under seven headings, or chapters, Father Weller assembled the 
Church’s wonderful blessings whose purpose is to bring to a rich un} 
folding “the willingness of Christ to consecrate the world by His mercis 
ful Coming” (of which the Church sings on the vigil of Christmas). A 
mere enumeration of these seven chapters shows us not only the ims 
mense treasures of Mother Church but also the study, efforts and j 
with which the author grouped together these blessings. 

I. Blessing for Sundays and Feastdays. 

II. Blessing of Persons. 
Ill. Blessing of Places Destined to Sacred Purpose. 
IV. Blessing of Objects Destined to Sacred Purpose. 
V. Blessing of Other Irrational Creatures. 

VI. Seven Penitential Psalms and Litany of the Saints. 

VII. Appendix: Itinerarium and Blessings at Meals. 

The English-speaking world, clerical and lay, owes a debt of deep grati 
tude to Father Weller for dedicating his time and talents to the tran 
lating and editing of the Roman Ritual. We congratulate him most 
heartily. No less cordial thanks are due to the courageous Bruce Publish 
ing Company for presenting us with so attractive a book, and also to th 
School Sisters of St. Francis for preparing — we realize that it was n 
easy task — the plainchant notations. 

The price of the Ritual may seem high. But with everything toda 
climbing higher and higher we are rather amazed that a publishing housé 
should find it possible to produce so elegant a book with red and blac 
print and Gregorian notation for $7.50. And when we remember that 
a year’s subscription to our daily-and-Sunday newspaper costs us $15.2 
(twice the amount of this precious volume) surely, the investment of 
$7.50 ‘for a book for life’ is very reasonable. I would not know what 
better Christmas gift to give to priests, sisters and educated layfolk thas 
this Ritual, this long-needed book, which, as the author states in his In¢ 
troduction, treats of the little sacraments, the powerful allies of the Holf 
Seven (Sacraments), for the purpose of hastening our sacramental sancti 
fication unto the full stature of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 

St. Louis, Missouri. Mser. Martin B. HELLRIEGEL. 
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